is nothing but labor and diligence. 


of no such thing as genius; 


— Hogarth 


(Formerly Economic Justice) 
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New Field Director 
To Begin Work May 1 

The Reverend Alex E. Dandar, min- 
ister of the West Milton Congregational 
Christian Church, West Milton, Ohio, 
will become Field Director for the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation to carry 
forward the local fellowship program 
made possible by the recent William 
Green Memorial Fund grant of $25,000 
to RLF. The decision was made by 
the Executive Board at its meeting in 
_ Washington on January 15. Mr. Dan- 
dar will take up his new duties shortly 
after Easter. 

The new: field director’s experience 
includes two years following high school 
as a railroad section hand and work as a 
railroad fireman during his college vaca- 
tions. A graduate of Muskingum Col- 
lege, he served from 1944 to 1946 in 
the medical department of the U. S. 
Army, eighteen months of that time in 
India, where he had personal contacts 

(Continued on Page 8) 


ARE LABOR SCHOOLS PASSE? 


By William Smith, S. J. 


Father Smith is Director of St. Peter's Institute of Industrial Relations, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and is well known for his writings on labor-management rela- 


tions in the Catholic press. 


His article from which this abridgement is made 


appeared in the December, 1957 issue of Social Order, and is reprinted with 


permission. 

Catholic Institutes of Industrial Rela- 
tions fall into the category of Social 
Action. The movement got its start 
about 20 years ago under the more gen- 
eral title of Catholic Labor Schools. 
Some 40 such organizations are still 
functioning. As intimated in their title, 
industrial relations are studied in the 
light of Catholic social teaching. 

In recent years, opinions have been 
expressed questioning the further useful- 
ness or suitability of this type of social 
education. Criticism varies according to 
the viewpoint and experience of the one 
complaining. Particular local circum- 
stances may add a personal twist or tint 
to the judgment of either the critic or 
the champion of the movement. 

To discuss the subject sensibly we 
should draw a dividing line immediately 
between a preconceived “ideal” of Cath- 
olic social action and a “practical aim”’ 
circumscribed by actual existing condi- 
tions. 

Purpose and Program 

The movement by its nature and in 
its development has been confined to one 
specific area in the social action field. 
It concentrates its attention on the mor- 
al and social aspects of industrial rela- 
tions. The effort to segregate both sub- 
ject matter and student from other 
forms of social action is deliberate. “The 
need for a specialized approach is based 
on the simple assumption that people 
with common interests and problems 
should be kept together. 

The School or Institute endeavors to 
adapt its program to the realities con- 
fronting it, to work with the tools at 
hand, to be content with raising the 
sights of those who seek its service just 
one notch above what they had been 
previous to participation in the program. 


To inspire, counsel and alert the poten- 
tial leader to take a more active part in 
the occupational group of which he is 
a member is a basic postulate of Insti- 
tute work. It strives particularly to 
orient his thinking away from the pit- 
falls of false individualism to the broader 
and healthier plane of a genuine social 
awareness. 

The student is an adult man or wom- 
an from the ranks of the trade unions 
or of management. ‘The program pre- 
supposes that a hundred facets of influ- 
ence have already left their imprint upon 
the participant’s character and _ person- 
ality. Participation is an indication of 
initiative ; perseverance over a period of 
one to five years or more is proof of po- 
tential leadership. Few attend without 
a sacrifice of some kind. 

The administrative aim of Institutes 
of Industrial Relations is to strike a bal- 
ance between an effective teaching of the 
principles of Catholic philosophy and 
a necessary knowledge of the practical 
elements in industrial life; it strives to 
make the principles palatable and the 
practices possible. Even if a theoretically 
higher ideal could be introduced, it is 
quite possible that more would be lost 
than gained by discarding the traditional 
“mixed course” program. 

A Range of Activity 

Once a Catholic Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations has been established on 
a sound footing over a period of years, 
classroom work becomes merely one item 
in its round of activities. It takes on 
the character of an institution whose 
influence spreads out in a dozen different 
directions. Merely to mention one: 
The Institute becomes a springboard for 
the Director to engage in conferences of 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Local Chapter Program 
Adopted By Board 


Structure and program for the new 
local emphasis of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation, under leadership of the 
newly lected field director, Alex Dan- 
dar, was adopted by the RLF Executive 
Board at its January 15 meeting in 
Washington. 

Based on a six-page document drafted 
by the personnel committee under an 
earlier assignment, the plan !ays down 
several specific policies for procedure. 
Working out of the RLF Columbus 
office, Mr. Dandar will concentrate his 
efforts in an area within approximately 
a 200-mile radius of Columbus, a region 
which includes many industrial centers 
from Pittsburgh to Indianapolis and To- 
ledo and Cleveland to Cincinnati, as 
well as Akron, Dayton, Canton, and 
numerous other cities of smaller size. 


Emphasis in the plan is laid upon the 
securing of “key individuals” in each 
prospective local chapter area, who will 
not only become responsible for sparking 
the local group to success but who will 
receive specific training in RLF leader- 
ship seminars to be set up for the pur- 


pose. It will also be a responsibility of 
the Field Director, together with the 
Executive Director, to draw up sug- 


gestive programming for local chapters, 
adaptable to specific local needs. Ac- 
cording to the document adopted by the 
board, this “educational program in the 
local chapters” should “stimulate par- 
ticipants to grapple with the tough prob- 
lems facing society today. Focus should 
always be on basic issues.” 

Other Board action included approy- 
al of the audited financial report for 
1957 and the fixing of dates for the 
next three Board meetings, to be held 
on March 25, June 3 and September 9, 


Highlights Of 1957 In ‘The RLF 


1958 


Gleaned from the Director's report, January 15, 


ACTIVITIES 
Social Justice Award Luncheon honoring Senator Lehman, Fr. John 
LaFarge and Martin Luther King, New York, April 24, 1957. 
Automation Conference with James B. Carey and De Margaret Mead, 
same date. 


Seminary Conference with students from 15 schools, Atlantic City, 
December 9-11, during AFL-CIO Convention. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 

Grant of $25,000 received, August, for development of local program. 

Field Director to implement this grant on a two-year basis employed, 
beginning by May 1, 1958. Chosen by Executive Board on 
January 15: Rev. Alex Dandar, presently of the Congregational 
Church, West Milton, Ohio. 

Program for this work presented by Personnel Committee and adopted 
by board after thorough discussion in a six-page plan. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Individual annual memberships paid, 1957: 462. 
Organizational memberships paid, 1957: 91 (Note: Many individual 
memberships not included above are paid for by organizations. ) 


PUBLICATION 
Religion and Labor replaced Economic Justice with Vol. 1, No. 1], 
Sept., 1957. Circulation currently 1,400 copies, including 145 


for Canadian RLF, 36 to foreign countries. 33 libraries have 
paid-up subscriptions. 

Walking Together, weekly column, 52 issues in 1957. 
circulation, 240 copies. 
church publications. 

The Impact of Automation, 32-page pamphlet with text of Carey and 
Mead addresses to Automation Conference, published (5,000 
first printing). Single copy, 25c; quantity rates. 

Promotional Leaflet “Walking Together’ revised and re-issued. New 
leaflet on RELIGION AND LABOR publication. Leaflet pro- 
moting IMPACT OF AUTOMATION. 


Average 
Appeared in more than 40 labor and 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 

Display kit purchased and prepared; exhibited at international con- 
ventions of United Auto Workers, Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
rs, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO Convention. 

Radio and TV appearances by director in interview program, UAW 
network; IUE “Pipeline”; Cleveland Church Federation (TV), 
Labor Sunday. 

Direct mail (promotional and all other), over 20,000 pieces from 
Columbus office. 


FINANCES 
Regular budget support up $3,400 in 1957. 
Special project support (S. J. Award, Seminary Conference), $3,320. 
Total income 1957, $24,286 excluding William Green Fund grant. 


1958 PLANS include tentatively: 


Increased activity with seminaries, including at least 2 regional con- 
ferences. 

Building, systematizing, and programming local chapters, with em- 
phasis on a 200 mile radius from Columbus this year; to be 
conducted by the new Field Director. 

Social Justice Award, November (tentative). 

Increased membership promotion, particularly to secure new indagiciel 
members. 


Seeking of new foundation grants for regular work and/or special — 


projects. 
Continuing of publication and other activities under way. 
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Odds and Ends 

ON THE PROGRAM of the annual 
Michigan Pastors’ Conference at Ann 
Arbor in January were Walter P. 
Reuther, United Auto Workers presi- 
dent and RLF board member, and 
one of the men with whom he will 
be dealing in the coming auto nego- 
tiations — President George Romney 
of American Motors. Ministers from 
all parts of the state and all major 
Protestant denominations were in 
their audience as they spoke on suc- 
cessive days. 

Mr. Reuther’s address laid empha- 
sis on the moral nature of the prob- 
lems of economics and politics, and 
included description of the new 
UAW profit-sharing proposal, a 
plank in negotiating demands adopted 
by the union’s recent special conven- 
tion. Mr. Romney commended 
Reuther as an “able, distinguished 
and dedicated leader.’’ American pros- 
perity, he said, is not explained by 
material, economic, or natural re- 
source superiority, but rather “the 
spiritual determines the material.” 

It was Mr. Romney’s company 
which called a consultation of ten 
church leaders of the various faiths 
recently with its industrial relations 
vice-president and others on the moral 
and ethical aspects of the coming 
negotiations in an unprecedented pri- 
vate meeting. 


BINFORMATION SERVICE, the bi- 
weekly bulletin of the N ational Coun 
cil of Churches Bureau of Research 
and Survey, devoted the January 25 
issue in part to labor matters. ‘Titles 
of the four pages of material: ‘“La- 
bor’s Code of Ethical Practices’ ; 
“AFL-CIO on Fifth Amendment” 
““Organized Labor’s Ordeal’”’; 
“Gompers’ Own Story”; ‘Family 
Farms Holding Their Own’; 
““Consumption — Key to Full Pros- 
perity ”’; “Vocation While in Jail.” 
The last reports the experiences of 
Dorothy Day, Catholic Worker edi- 
tor, during a month in the Women’s 
House of Detention, New York — a 
sentence served for failure, as a paci- 
fist, to follow civil defense regulations 
during an air raid. Miss Day’s ac- 
count was in the September issue of 
her paper. 

THE LABOR. DEPARTMENT Jan- 
uary 27 release reports 40 changes in 
classification of labor supply areas 
out of a total of 149. All 40 indi- 
cated increased unemployment; 21 
were moved to “substantial labor sur- 
plus” categories, including Philadel- 
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phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Portland, Oregan — all 
with more than six per cent unem- 
ployment. ‘Those moved from “low 
unemployment”? to ‘“‘moderate labor 
surplus” categories included Chicago, 
Boston, Milwaukee, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, New Haven and Atlanta. 
Muskegon, Michigan and Erie, Penn- 
sylvania went to the “E”’ classification 
of 9 to 12 per cent unemployment. 


“TUNKETS” ABROAD by one-third 
of the members of Congress during 
the last fiscal year cost more than 
$291,000 in ‘‘counterpart funds.” 
But the report does not include the 
American dollars spent from com- 
mittee funds. 


SOCIAL ACTION, “A Magazine of 
Christian Concern’ published by the 
Council for Christian Social Action 
of the United Church of Christ, de- 
voted its January issue to church and 
labor. Included are articles on 
“American and World Labor” by 
Victor Reuther, “The Minister and 
Organized Labor” by J. Edward 
Carothers, excerpts from the Nation- 
al Council of Churches’ statement on 
“right - to- werk” laws, and “The 
Church and the Labor Movement” 
from the new book by Dr. Victor 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Cook Visits Seminaries 


During a Philadelphia trip early in 
February, RLF’s executive director was 
a guest speaker in three theological sem- 
inaries. At Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pennsylvania, Dr. Cook 
addressed an ethics class conducted by 
Professor Kenneth Smith, and was an 
overnight guest of the school. Spon- 
sored by the Social Action Committee at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
he gave an evening informal address and 
led discussion for students in a regular 
monthly program. Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School, a Protestant Episcopal sem- 
inary, invited the RLF director for a 
two-hour seminar session under Dr. 


Malcolm MacNair. 


These three are among the 79 accred- 
ited members of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. Dr. Cook 
spoke earlier in class and chapel at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio, and hopes to include others as 
future itinerary affords opportunity. 
Action by the RLF executive board at 
its January meeting included approval 
of tentative plans suggested by Dr. Cook 
for at least two regional seminary con- 
ferences, one in Texas and one probably 
in the mid-West, 


year. 


during the coming 
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The Canadian Corner 


THE NIGHTMARE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Harry J. Weaisglass, assistant research director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was a major speaker at the January 20 convention of the 


Religion-Labour Foundation in 


Toronto. A 


much cordensed version of his 


address, concerning Canada’s unemployment problems, makes up our Canadian 


Corner this month. 


The problem discussed is equally demanding in the States, 


and the suggestions made are equally relevant. 


There were over 750,000 seeking 
work in Canada at the start of this year. 
There will likely be close to 900,000 by 
the end of this month (January) ; one 
million or more before the end of March, 
1958. This is the most serious unem- 
ployment situation we have had _ since 
before World War II and it is getting 
to be about as serious as it was during 
some part of the 1930’s. While it is too 
late for prevention, it is not too late to 
be cured, provided, however, that the 
Government will implement the appro- 
priate and necessary fiscal and mone- 
tary policies boldly and quickly. 

There are two main reasons why we 
now have a high and rising level of un- 
employment, and they are ominously 
similar to the events that brought on 
the decline in employment after 1929. 

First, investment spending has begun 
to decline, and will probably continue 
to decline, after having reached an all- 
time peak in 1957, at $8.8 billion, or 
about 28 per cent of our Gross National 
Product. In the past few years, private 
and public investment spending has pro- 
vided jobs for about 20 to 25 per cent 
of our labour force. The increase in 
investment spending from $5.6 billion 
in 1954 to $8.8 billion in 1957 was 
largely responsible for the rise in em- 
ployment. 

The second reason is that our exports 
have started to decline and will prob- 
ably continue to do so because much 
the same thing has been happening to 
investment spending in the United 
States, the best customer for our exports, 
which are comprised chiefly of raw ma- 
terials. Our export industries are quick 
to feel the effects of a drop in U. S. 
production and employment. Unfortu- 
nately, our problems are aggravated by 
the fact that Americans, usually in their 
first efforts to ease their own job prob- 
lems, try to export their unemployment 
to their closest and friendliest neighbour, 
before they seek any more practical and 
more effective remedies, 

What is the cause of the slow-down 
in investment spending? Since 1946, 
investment spending has increased much 
more rapidly than consumer spending; as 
a result, industry’s ability to produce 
goods has expanded well beyond the abil- 
ity of consumers to buy them. Indus- 
try’s share of the consumer dollar has 


increased, while iabour’s share has de- 
clined. ; 
Consequently, disposable consumer in- 
comes have lagged behind the growth in 
productive capacities. The disparity 
which has developed, since 1946, be- 
tween our capacities to produce and our 
capacities to consume is similar to, and 
perhaps even more serious, than that 


which developed between 1919 and 
1929. 
Because productive capacities have 


expanded so far ahead of consumer pur- 
chasing power, further business invest- 
ment spending will be slowed down un- 
t'l consumer spe:.ding can catch up. But 
this slowdown throws a lot of people 
out of work, which means lower labour 
incomes and reduced consumer spend- 
ing. This, of course, aggravates the 
problem and brings about a vicious cir- 
cle: declining consumer spending, in- 
creased unemployment, then still less in- 
vestment, still less consumer spending 
and even more unemployment. 


The only way to halt this downward 
spiral is by a substantial increase in con- 
sumer spending. It is imperative that 
business cut prices and boost wages, if 
our productive cspacities are to be fully 
used and our labour force is to be fully 
employed. Industry will have to be 
satisfied with smaller profit margins; 
and the sooner it comes to accept this 
economic fact of life, the better will be 
our chances of restoring our economy to 
a healthy condition. 

In order to stimulate consumer spend- 
ing, major changes are required also in 
government taxing and spending poli- 
cies. [I would urge substantial reduc- 
tions in income taxes for the low income 
groups and a reduction in sales taxes, 
provided that business will pass the tax 
cuts on to the consumer in the form of 
price cuts. All governments should be 
urged to speed up work on_ projects 
which have already been planned and 
approved, and on those projects, like the 
Trans-Canada Highway, Ontario High- 
way 401, and the Toronto Metro ex- 
pressways, which have already been 
started and which can still provide many 
jobs before they are completed. 

Large-scale public housing develop- 
ments can give a quick stimulus to other 
industries, and at the same time are de- 
sirable in themselves to meet family and 


community needs. ‘This involves effec- 
tive co-operative action by all three levels 
of government. 


direct Federal action to lower housing 
costs. 

In the field of monetary policy, the 
time is overdue for a sharp reduction in 


interest rates and in bank reserve ratios. 


Easier credits at Jower costs would help 


to slow down the decline in private in- — 


vestment spending, and will serve also 
to stimulate consumer installment buy- 
ing. Finance companies should be able 
to borrow money at lower rates and they 
should be compelied to pass on the sav- 
ings to their customers. “The spread be- 
tween their borrowing and lending rates 
has always been too great. 

To stimulate business spending in 
Canada, I would urge that a substantial 
tax be imposed om undistributed profits. 
Also, I would urge substantial increases 
in the tax rates on rents, profits, divi- 
dends and interest paid to non-residents, 
with off-setting exemptions on such non- 
resident incomes as are re-invested in 
this country. 

This does not exhaust all of the poli- 
cies that could be implemented in order 
to bring our economy toward conditions 
of full employment. I have attempted 
to emphasize the urgent need for bold 
and quick measures to stimulate con- 
sumer spending. No less urgent is the 
need to complete plans for public works 
projects that can be implemented quickly 
in 1958 and 1959, should they be need- 
ed. We must be prepared. Confidence 
in the future is a keystone to continued 
prosperity, but we must be fully aware 
that it does not rest upon that alone. 
Optimism that is the product of self- 
deception and complacency should not 
be confused with the kind of confidence 
which is required if we are to be alert 
to the challenges and threats of the fu- 
ture. We must be prepared to face facts 
honestly, to confront problems with cour- 
age and conviction, and to resolve them 
with integrity and intelligence. In this 
way can we find real confidence in a 
prosperous tomorrow. 


Canadian News Notes 


73 delegates were registered for the 
Annual Provincial Convention which 
heard the address of Mr. Waisglass on 
January 20 in Toronto. From widely 
separated sections of the Province, the 
delegates were almost equally divided 
between those representing religious and 
labor organizations. ) 

Among the speakers was the Co- 
Chairman for Labor of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation (U.S.), John 
G. Ramsay. Mr. Ramsay spoke in a 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Also, private house-— 
building could be greatly stimulated by 


lease showing of his ‘The 
at Eaton Falls,” one of the best 
ever made commercially about 
relations. “hen, a couple of years 
. in Cincinnati, I was in the first 
group to see the completed 16-mm. film 
Ei he Sound of a Stone,” produced by 
the Methodist Board of Social and 
onomic Relations; it had been rushed 
by air from the laboratories almost be- 
fore the print was dry. Now, for the 
third time, I have been in on a movie 
premiere as the United Steelworkers 
publicly presented for the first time the 
new hour-long production, “The Bur- 
den of Truth.” 


Here at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
‘the union’s Committee on Civil Rights 
presented to more than three hundred 
invited guests a stirring depiction of the 
problems of a young Negro and his wife, 
college trained, as they face employment 
and housing barriers, afterward intro- 
ducing to us three of the cast’s princi- 
pals. That alone would have been a 
notable occasion, for the picture succeeds 
as few have done in capturing an emo- 
tional identification with the young 
N ZTO, Joe Hamilton, at the outset, con- 
tinuing with a beautifully told and re- 
c story whose impact is a solid blow 
at prejudice. 


A Great Conference 


But this was only, outstanding though 
was, one of a number of remarkable 
3 periences in a day which should prove 
as ‘memorable for many others as it will 
for me. The occasion was a National 
nference for Human Rights, for 
Francis Shane, the Committee’s 
bats deserves much credit together 
resident David J. McDonald and 
ernor George M. Leader of Penn- 
ja as co-sponsors, and the numer- 
hers who contributed to the occa- 


ev ” said Mr. McDonald 
Seeing address, “have so many 


juential leaders met to deal with 


By Clair M. Cook 


Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation 


this grave and urgent problem.’’ And 
the roster of those present, with the list 
of their organizations, confirms his judg- 
ment. By count, the program shows 
196 groups represented — 45 from busi- 
ness and industry, +4 from government, 
17 from labor, 30 “civic and commu- 
nity” agencies, 25 universities and edu- 
cational bodies, and 23 religious organ- 
izations, plus a few others. They ranged 
from Pittsburgh Steel to Sears Roebuck 
(whose personnel man at my luncheon 
table admitted his embarrassment over 
Nathan Shefferman), from 15 Pennsyl- 
vania state agencies to four federal cab- 
inet department, from the NAACP to 
the American Legion and the Elks De- 
partment of Civil Liberties. Present, 
not to speak but as delegates and par- 
ticipants, were such men as Governor 
G. Mennen Williams, Senator Thomas 
Murray, and the NLRB chairman, 
Judge Boyd Leedom, to name only a 
few from government. Many from 
other fields were equally eminent. 
Responsibility for Equality 

Besides addresses by Governor Leader 
and Mr. McDonald, dealing with the 
responsibilities of government and of 
labor, Mr. Joseph Morrow, personnel 
director of Pitney-Bowes, spoke on 
“Management’s Responsibility for Equal 
Opportunity.” Keferring to the falla- 
cious fear of management as to “‘dis- 
content or open trouble” if Negroes are 
hired, Mr. Morrow said, “I know of 
no company with an integration program 
which hasn’t made the transition suc- 
cessfully.” 


But perhaps the heart of the confer- 
ence was neither the speeches nor the 
movie, but the seven discussion groups 
where so many persons of skill and ex- 
perience exchanged ideas. Dr. Howard 
McCluskey of the University of Michi- 
gan drew the group reports together in 
a final summation at the after-dinner 
session. For such a vital meeting the 
Steelworkers d es e r ve congratulations. 
Government, business, labor, religion — 
these, with the rest of the community, 
must work together to secure the full 
rights of all our citizens. 


(Continued from ae 3) ’ 
Obenhaus, The Responsible Chris- 
tian. Single copies are available at 
25c from the editorial office, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

“GERECHTIGKEIT,” the Jewish- 
language paper of the International 
Ladies’ Garrnent Workers, after 
thirty-nine years of publication was 
discontinued with the January, 1958 
issue. The Italian ‘‘Giustizia” is 
likewise to be dropped since its circu- 
lation has declined and “the need 
which they were created to fulfill 
gradually disappeared.’ But this is 
not the case with the Spanish “Jus- 
ticia,’ which meets the needs of thou- 
sands of new garment workers in the 
ILGWA, mostly Puerto Rican im- 
migrants. 

UNDER THE TITLE “Automated 
Age Allows Us No Room for Error,” 
the Railway Clerk in its February 1 
issue presented a one-page excerpt 
from the address of Dr. Margaret 
Mead to the RLF Automation Con- 
ference last spring, as published re- 
cently in our RLF pamphlet an- 


nounced last month. Its cover is 
reproduced in this issue, page 8. 


25c to the RLF office will bring 
you a copy. 


A CATHOLIC CHURCH building 
project in Gowanda, New York has 
been picketed by the Building Trades 
Council of Buffalo and vicinity. The 
contractor, with a Mine Workers 
District 50 contract, was refused a 
permanent injunction. 


Canadian Corner 

(Continued from Page 4) 
delightfully informal way out of his 
wide and long experience in dealing with 
religion and labour, making a notable 
practical contribution to the Conven- 
tion. 

The address of Mr. Waisglass, deal- 
ing with the most serious unemployment 
situation since the “great depression” of 
the °30’s, became the basis for a strong 
resolution which has been sent to both 
the Provincial and the Federal Minis- 
ters of Labour. 

Seven specific issues were listed by 
the Committee on Policy, calling for 
immediate study and action by the Foun- 
dation. A further recommendation of 
the Committee was for a Commission of 
Study to define the role the R.-L.F. 
should play in the field of industrial 
evangelism. The Commission will pre- 
sent its findings to the next annual 
meeting. 
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The Moral Poverty of Our Society 


Following is the text of a resolution adopted by the Triennial General 
Assembly of the National Council of Churches at St. Louis on December 5, 
1957. As the judgment of the constituent delegates in the major body of 
Protestant unity, we believe it is worthy of note both by churchmen and by 
labor leaders. 

In recent months we have been confronted with revelations of appalling 
corruption in certain important areas in trade unionism and more recently 
in some management practices. These revelations have shocked and revolted 
decent citizens. To corrupt the practices of either labor or management is to 
sin against God and cheat all men. 

In the commendable investigations conducted thus far by the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field the 
Labor unions have been in the spotlight of exposure. ‘The corruption uncovered 
can neither be explained away nor condoned. On the other hand what has 
been revealed as malpractices by some in management suggests that equally 
thorough inquiry should be made in that field. Actually, what has been ex- 
posed has been the moral poverty of our society. 

Three dangers to the nation’s moral foundations growing out of these 
widely publicized practices are profoundly disturbing. 

The first is the danger of expecting too much of those in positions of 
prominence. Moral leadership at the top levels to be eftective must have loyal 
support coming up from the local group or community. Likewise, corruption 
and misuse of power of the kind recently demonstrated can thrive only on moral 
indifference and callousness at the lower levels. 

‘The second is the danger that the dramatic exposure of the evil deeds of 
some leaders may blind us to the valient efforts of others in responsible positions 
who are trying to remedy these menacing conditions. We commend their high 
moral courage. We pray they may be strengthened by God who seeks integrity 
and justice in the affairs of man. 

‘The third danger is that of self-righteousness. To point one’s finger at 
another’s faults leads many to feel holier than others. Labor and management 
may thus become blind to merited judgment upon their own activity. At the 
same time, widespread violations of ethical standards in the daily economic 
activities of individuals corrode personal integrity and national life as do the 
more dramatically revealed evils in labor and industry. ‘The wrongs that 
have been committed cannot be redeemed by the self-righteousness of anyone. 

We believe the labor unions are responsible for the situation that has been 
revealed; but so is management; so also is the Christian Church. ‘The degree 
and kind of responsibility may differ but we all share in the responsibility for 
what exists and also for what is done to correct it. 

This is the time for all citizens in every sphere of activity to examine 
the methods they employ in gaining wealth and in using power. We call upon 
Christians in meeting their responsibility as citizens to strengthen the moral 
character of our society through more effective participation in labor, manage- 
ment, and government. 

The situation also calls for legislation to correct the specific abuses revealed. 
Such legislation should be drawn in a spirit of fairness, with neither hostility 
nor favor to labor or management. Care should be taken not to impair the 


essential needs for the continued functioning and growth of a strong demo- 
cratic labor movement. 

We believe the time has come for a new dedication to high moral purposes 
and practices by the American people as a whole. 


Clergymen Help Leader for bringing 


“the spiritual con- 


Settle Strike 


Rabbi Eli Ceoper of Temple Beth 
Israel of York, Pennsylvania was one 
of three clergymen who helped to settle 
a four-month strike at the York-Hoover 
Corporation. Along with a Protestant 
minister and a Catholic priest, Rabbi 
Cooper earned the commendation of 
Mayor Schiding of York and Governor 


science of the community to bear upon 
the labor-management difficulty.”’ Nego- 
tiations had broken down and violence 
was threatened when the clergymen 
stepped into the picture and quietly re- 
stored negotiations. “The action of the 
religious leaders was hailed by public 
officials and newspapers as “unprecedent- 
ed” in labor relations in that commu- 
nity. 
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In Our Mail Bag 
The Atlantic City AFL-CIO Con- 


vention gave me an opportunity of learn- 
ing about your activity in which | — 
as a son and son-in-law of Swiss Prot- 
estant ministers —— am much interested. 
I want to join your Foundation as an 
annual member. Please let me know 
if you accept my membership. If need- 
ed, I may give you some personal refer- 
ences in labor, government and univer- 
sities. 
Lukas F. Burckhardt 
Labor Counselor, 
Embassy of Switzerland 
Washington, D. C. 


* eK * 


Please forward 400 copies of ‘“Com- 
pulsory Open Shop” by Mr, C. M. 
Cook. I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend you on the article. 
before have I observed such a compact 
and yet informative history of the anti- 
union movement. 


John C. J. Gillies, Bus. Rep. 
Upholsterers Local 1860 


Burlington, Lowa 


* ke ® * 


Would you kindly mail me promptly 
the two-column mat head available for 
publishing WALKING TOGETHER 
releases. We plan to use these excel- 
lent articles in our publication from time 
to time as space will permit. 


E. J. Plondke 
Associate Editor 
Brotherhood of Maintenance 


of Way Employes 
Detroit, Michigan 


“My boss and I both have brokers 
—only his is a stock, while 
mine is a pawn!” 


| 


Never | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


all kinds, to lecture, to write, to par- 
ticipate in many related phases of the 
social apostolate ; to take advantage of 
opportunities, the doors of which would 
‘not be open to him had not his reputa- 
‘tion and the nature of his work been 
made known through the medium of the 
Catholic labor school movement. 
Two specific, but widely-distant types 
of activity might be cited. Father Philip 
| Carey, S.J., Director of the Xavier 
_ Labor School in New York City, for 
ee engages in as much pastoral 
work among his “sand hogs’’ and other 
groups as many a priest assigned to 
parochial work in a parish. Father 
Dennis Comey, S.J., on the other hand, 
is the accepted “Czar” of the docks of 
Philadelphia. By word and action he 
has put the principles of the social en- 
cyclicals into practice in a way that 
- could never have been done had his St. 
_ Joseph’s College Institute of Industrial 
Relations never come into existence. 
Directors and members of the faculty 
of other Institutes have had equivalent 
experiences, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
in many ways. 

In spite of faults, failures and short- 
comings, I believe it can be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the Cath- 
olic Institutes of Industrial Relations 
constitute the one instrument of social 
action in this country which has suc- 
ceeded best in making and maintaining 
contact with the workers and some seg- 
ments of management, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. If we are to keep 
that contact, improve it and make it 
more effective, we can abandon neither 
the approach that has brought it about 
nor so modify the program as to jeopar- 
dize the potential of the future. 


Two False Complaints 

Nevertheless, we are told that the 
average Institute program is lacking in 
spiritual values, cultural content and 
intensive formation of leaders. Let us 
examine first the complaint that the In- 
stitutes ignore cultural values. 

I say quite bluntly that it would be a 
woeful mistake to include the so-called 
cultural pursuits in an industrial rela- 
tions program. In Texas a Catholic 
university will teach you how to train 
your dog and instruct your wife in the 
genteel art of making hats. All well 
and good in its place. But that place, 
I contend, is not a Catholic Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 

The “spiritual approach” seems to 
some, one of the best ways to lead the 
people to the sccial teachings. ‘Once 
we have a grasp ef the Church, of our 
relationship to Christ, then the Church’s 


 ————— 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


ARE LABOR SCHOOLS PASSE? 


position on labor and social action in 


general fits into our thinking much 


easier.”’ Such is the assertion. 

From more than one experience in 
the field of social action, | am convinced 
that it would be a mistake for any In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations even to 
attempt a program based on this as- 
sumption. First, the suggested policy 
will not work. Second, even if it did, 
the project would still have to resort 
to the traditional subjects now being 
taught in the Institutes of Industrial Re- 
lations if the participant is to carry out 
his functions as a leader in his respec- 
tive occupational environment. 


Citizenship in Two Worlds 

The lay apostle is living in a world 
that demands he know something about 
the Taft-Hartley Law, Welfare Bene- 
fits, Arbitration, Collective Bargaining, 
Industrial Psychology, Labor Philos- 
ophy, Human Relations and_ related 
topics. “lo know something about such 
subjects is to know something about the 
context and implication of the papal 
social encyclicals because they are, in 
effect, the concrete American Grole: 
mentation of principles enunciated in 
Catholic social teaching. To know the 
techniques of his own industrial society, 
to distinguish the proper from the im- 
proper use of them is a practical step 


toward promoting and maintaining right - 


order in industrial society. 


St. Benedict knew and lived the 
liturgy; St. Francis of Assisi was the 
soul of charity; St. Bernard reached the 
heights of mysticism. I doubt, how- 
ever, that any average Joe in an Amer- 
ican union would prefer to have any 
of the three as his representative at the 
negotiations table, pounding out a col- 
lective bargaining contract with a hard- 
fisted employer. 

It would be laboring the obvious to 
restate the proposition that a Christian 
is a citizen of two worlds. His spiritual 
life must be nourished. At the same 
time his economic’ interests cannot be 
ignored. He is steeped today in a secu- 
laristic environment and surrounded by 
dozens of competing allurements which 
constantly clamor for his time and tal- 
ent. Both the spiritual and the social 
doctrine of the Church have been in- 
corporated into Institute programs. 
Sometimes the doctrine is put out under 
a catchy, non-committal title such as 
“The What and Why of Labor-Man- 
agement Relations.” Sometimes an open 
admission of the nature of the course 
is boldly introduced, such as ‘‘Christ the 
Worker — In His Time and Ours.” 

"The World As It Really Is" 


In my humble judgment, the most 
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“Lots of men could support 
a wife if they didn’t have to 
feed her vanity.” 


practical, the most leveling sentence in 
any of the papal encyclicals is the simple 
statement of Leo XIII, “We must look 
at the world as it really is, but we 
must look elsewhere for a remedy for 
its ills.’ The “elsewhere” alluded to, 
of course, is within the Church. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, 
that men and women who live “in the 
world as it is’ will readily accept a 
spiritual program as the first door 
through which they can be led to social 
action. “lhe approach of the social en- 
cyclicals themselves is not a dogmatic 
one. ‘The appeal is to reason through 
an analysis of false and true philosophies 
and their bearing on the modern world 
rather than to either authority or dog- 
matic teaching. 

It is my conviction that in endeavor- 
ing to present a practical program of 
thought and action for the normal Amer- 
ican worker and his counterpart in 
management, both aspects of the papal 
exhortation must be kept in mind. ‘The 
proper balance must be struck as far as 
it is humanly possible. That, in a nut- 
shell, is what the Institutes of Industrial 
Relations have been endeavoring to do. 


Union Rights and Responsibilities 
Arthur Goldberg, AFL-CIO special 


counsel and a member of the RLF ex- 
ecutive board, has written in the Febru- 
ary American Federationist on “The 
Rights and Responsibilities of Union 
Members.” ‘The problem,” says Mr. 
Goldberg, “is one that _ faces many 
groups in our society — not only the 
labor movement. In greater or lesser 
degree, it is faced by churches, fraternal 
organizations, alumni clubs and... . by 
government.’ 

Mr. Goldberg lists as “the rights of 
a union member” the right to: a demo- 
cratic union; due process of law in union 
disciplinary proceedings; a clean, honest 
union; an effective union; a union free 
from discrimination because of race, 
creed or color; and “‘a responsible union 
— responsible not only to its members 
and employers, but to the community 
and to the nation as well.” 


RELIGION AND LABOR 
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New Field Director 
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with Mahatma Gandhi and Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. Subsequently he studied 
at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and Boston University Graduate 
School of Theology, graduating in 1948 
from the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. Following a pastorate at 
Windham, Ohio, he came to West Mil- 
ton in 1953. During his ministry there, 
Mr. Dandar has received 175 persons 
into the membership of his church, which 
now numbers 475, and last year com- 
pleted construction of a new sanctuary. 

Although a Congregational Christian 
minister, Mr. Dandar was reared in the 
Russian Orthodox faith and an atmos- 
phere of unionism. He has long main- 
tained an interest in the affairs of trade 
unions and comes to the work of the 
Religion and Labor Foundation with a 
deep sense of commitment to the task 
as a call to needed service in a continu- 
ing ministry. 


The Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion of the newly merged United Church 
of Christ in a national meeting at Cleve- 
land, condemned corrupt union officials 
but added that they “constitute a very 
small segment of labor.” 


Reprints Available On 
“Compulsory Open Shop” 


Latest reprint of the RLF is a 
four-page leaflet reproducing an arti- 
cle by the executive director which 
appeared in the January | Christian 
Century. Companion piece to an 
article titled “Compulsory Union- 
ism,’ it was written at the editor’s 
request to present the labor side of 
the picture in a ‘‘pro” and “con” to 
the “right-to-work”’ controversy. 

Dr. Cook’s article traces the his- 
tory of the “open shop”’ activities of 
the N.A.M. from 1903, showing the 
present move to restrict union secur- 
ity as a part of a third phase of in- 
tensified activity. Labor’s Daily re- 
printed the eitire article in its Janu- 
ary 29 issue, and Labor noted it with 
a picture of the author in its issue 
of February 8. Most of the original 
2,000 reprints are already in circula- 
tion, and a new printing will be run 
shortly. 

Single copies may be ordered at 
ten cents, quantities at $2.50 per 
hundred, $20 per thousand. Reprints 
of an earlier (1955) article in the same 
magazine, "Those 'Right-to-Work' 


Laws", are still available at the same 
price also. 


STATEMENT — 1957 
BALANCE ON HAND December 31, 1956 


INCOME 
Annual Memberships and Contributions $17,016.30 
Special Gifts 
(S.J. Award and Seminary Conference) 3,320.00 
Conference Registrations and ‘Tickets 3,428.36 
Sale of Literature and 
“Walking Together” Column 593.08 
Dr. Cook Drawing Account Repaid 160.00 
William Green Memorial Fund 25,000.00 49,457.74 — 
TOTAL $51,796.30 — 
EXPENSES 
Salaries and Rental Allowance $10,061.86 
Dr. Dodge Retirement Fund 507.73 
Payroll Taxes 225.42 
Travel Expenses 15377 
Rent 720.00 
Postage 689.94 
Telephone 437,33 
Offiice Supplies 478.49 
Office Equipment 454.69 
Office Cleaning and Maintenance 116.56 
Outside Clerical Help 48.76 
Auditing Expense 80.00 
Purchase of Publications 38.75 
Bank Charges 19.05 
Insurance 313.97 
Printing 
EJ and Religion and Labor $1,903.20 
Other Printing 1,821.93 3,/25.13 
Conference Expenses 
Social Justice Award 4,460.37 
Automation Conference 130.69 
Seminary Conference 1,568.79 6,159.85 
Miscellaneous Expense 38.65 
William Green Fund Expense 161.80 
William Green Fund 
to Savings Account 24,000.00 $49,831.75 
BALANCE ON HAND (Checking Account) January 1, 1958 $ 1,964.55 


$ 2,338.56 


Note: This statement is prepared from the auditor's report of George H. Noxon 
and Company as transmitted under date of January 10, 1958. 


Automation ... . 


by James Carey 
and Margaret Mead 


These two significant addresses from 
the RLF Automation Conference are 
yours in a 32-page pamphlet for 
25 cents. Quantity rates. 


FREE — 8!/, x || promotional flyer 
with Order Form. If you can use 
some for distribution, send for them. 
RLF — 3494 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


